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cause a mechanism, once started, can furnish its own drive. For
example, a child induced to learn singing will, if musical, be
carried along by enthusiasm growing out of his singing. Any
habit, says Woodworth, contains its own motivating power and
exerts a drive toward being repeated. A person's drives naturally
change as he forms new habits and behaves in new ways. Hence
Woodworth criticised McDougall and others for asserting that
all human motivating power comes from a few instincts.
Bernard, Dunlap, Watson, and Woodworth began the over-
throw of instinct doctrines in psychology. Anthropologists fin-
ished the job by showing that human urges and behavior differ
the world over according to the cultures in which people live.
Let us see what some noted anthropologists report.
Instead of an "instinctive love of one's own children," Wil-
liam H. R. Rivers found among the Murray Islanders in the
Torres Straits indifference to the real parentage of a child.
Adoption is common, and children do not know who their real
parents are. Furthermore, among these people of Murray Island
a child may be put to death if a family has too many of the
same sex,
Ralph Linton reports an unusual custom in one Madagascar
tribe. If a divorced woman remarries, her former husbaiad re-
ceives the first three children from the new union; he treats them
like his own.
Margaret Mead notes that the fathers, not the mothers, in the
Manus tribe of New Guinea bring up the children. Perhaps for
that reason she found that boys rather than girls liked the dolls
she presented to them!
Fighting, which is supposedly a human instinct, is unknown
in some primitive communities. Studying the Kwakiutl Indians
of the Canadian Pacific region, Franz Boas found that quarrels
are settled not by physical combat but by holding a "potlatch,"
or feast, at which possessions are given away. The one who gives
away most property wins. Alexander Goldenweiser discovered